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EMPIRE  DAY 

IN  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 


MAY  23,  1944 


ONTARIO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


A  Message  from  the 


MINISTER 


OF  EDUCATION 

to  the 


SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 


As  Canada  celebrates  Empire  Day  this  year,  we  stand  on  the  eve  of 
decisive  events.  1944  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  a  year  in  which  the 
most  momentous  military  engagements  of  all  time  took  place.  Each  one  of 
us  is  now  living  through  some  of  the  most  critical  days  of  the  long  story  of 
mankind. 

In  our  present  confidence  about  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  there  is 
some  tendency  to  forget  that  four  years  ago  our  enemies  felt  sure  that  the 
British  Empire  would  be  destroyed,  and  only  a  firm  faith  in  the  continuing 
strength  and  unity  of  the  British  peoples  supported  our  own  belief  that  the 
Empire  would  survive. 

Four  years  ago  the  small  but  growing  military  forces  of  the  British 
Empire  stood  alone  against  the  victorious  German  armies  as  the  hope  of  free 
people  everywhere. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  those  four 
years  of  widespread  destruction  and  agony.  The  British  Empire  stood  united, 
and  out  of  that  unity  grew  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  strength.  Today  on  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air,  young  men  and  women  in  the  different  uniforms  of  the 
British  Empire  are  standing  side  by  side  with  their  friends  in  arms  from  the 
United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  the  other  United  Nations. 

Out  of  the  tragedy  and  dreadful  dangers  of  1940  emerged  a  new  and 
stronger  British  Empire.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  became  the  spirit  of  a  higher 
purpose  for  all  our  people.  The  reason  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  confi¬ 
dence  today  is  to  be  found  in  the  awakening  which  came  in  those  dark  hours 
four  years  ago  when  our  freedom  hung  in  the  balance. 

The  future  of  the  Empire  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  our  youth  of  today  understand  the  history  of  the  Empire  and  all  that  it 
means  to  the  whole  world  as  an  example  of  the  way  that  people  of  different 
nations,  races,  and  creeds,  can  co-operate  in  a  great  world-wide  fellowship. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  memory  the  words  of  King  George  V,  in 
May,  1935,  when  he  addressed  the  whole  Empire  over  the  radio  after  the 
Jubilee  Celebrations  in  London.  Toward  the  end  of  his  remarks  he  spoke 
particularly  to  the  children.  I  think  his  words  apply  with  special  force  today. 
This  was  what  he  said:  "To  the  children  I  would  like  to  send  a  special  mes¬ 
sage.  Let  me  say  this  to  each  of  them  whom  my  words  reach.  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  in  days  to  come  you  will  be  the  citizens  of  a  great  Empire. 
As  you  grow  up,  always  keep  this  thought  before  you;  and  when  the  time  comes 
be  ready  and  proud  to  give  to  your  country  the  service  of  your  work,  your 
mind,  and  your  heart.” 


GEORGE  A.  DREW 
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A  PROGRAMME 


FOR 


EMPIRE  DAY 


in  the  Schools  of  Ontario 
May  23rd,  1944 


Song — The  Maple  Leaf  ( all  sing) 

First  Pupil — This  is  our  Empire  Day. 

Today  we  have  set  aside  our  tasks  to  tell  of  the  dangers  that  our  Empire 
has  faced  and  overcome.  We  have  put  away  our  books  to  rejoice  in  the 
courage  and  valour  of  our  young  men.  We  have  come  together  to  show 
our  pride  in  the  British  Empire  to  which  we  all  belong. 

Our  enemies  rose  up  against  us  to  destroy  us.  We  did  not  falter  or 
fail.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  stood — British,  Canadian,  South  African, 
Australian,  Indian,  and  New  Zealander.  Eire  alone  remained  neutral;  but 
young  Irishmen  in  their  thousands  came  to  fight  at  our  side.  Colony,  Dominion, 
and  Motherland  stood  united  against  the  foes  of  freedom. 

This  is  our  Empire  Day. 

Responsive  Reading — Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men. 

Leader  (a  pupil ) 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 


Class 


The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  His  great  power  from  the 
beginning. 


Leader 


Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  renowned  for  their  power,  giving 
counsel  by  their  understanding,  and  declaring  prophecies: 


Class 


Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet 
for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions: 


Leader 


\ 

All  these  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 


Class 


The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation  will  show  forth  their 
praise. 


X*-/  (/. 
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Teacher :  Winston  Churchill  has  been  the  Empire's  man  of  destiny.  In 
the  old  days,  he  told  us  of  our  danger  but  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  warnings. 
In  our  darkest  hour  his  indomitable  spirit  rallied  all  his  countrymen.  Under 
his  leadership  Britons  defied  the  foe  and  held  them  in  check  until  new  and 
powerful  allies  gave  assistance.  Today  when  Churchill  speaks  the  whole 
world  listens. 

In  the  account  of  the  nation's  achievements  under  Churchill's  leadership 
names  from  every  part  of  the  Empire  are  inscribed.  Canada's  sons  flew  with 
the  R.A.F.  in  those  dark  days  when  "so  much  was  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few". 
The  R.C.A.F.  has  carried  on  the  same  glorious  tradition.  Canadian  crews 
have  manned  many  a  vessel  which  dared  the  U-boat  menace,  and  many  a 
warship  which  helped  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic;  Canadian  research  in 
medicine  and  physical  science  has  contributed  to  every  allied  success;  Cana¬ 
dian  soldiers  have  fought  grimly  at  Hong  Kong  and  at  Dieppe,  in  North  Africa, 
Italy  and  Sicily  and  in  countless  unnamed  commando  raids.  Canadian 
troops  have  trained  long  and  intensively  for  the  inevitable  day  of  assault  upon 
Hitler's  "fortress  of  Europe". 

Canadians  have  been  honoured  by  every  reward  for  valorous  service, 
including  the  prized  Victoria  Cross.  Among  so  many  devoted  and  valiant, 
whom  shall  we  praise? 

{At  this  point  may  be  recited  the  names  of  young  men  from 
the  community ,  or  graduates  of  the  school,  who  have  won  distinction 
for  their  service,  who  have  been  reported  missing,  or  who  have  given 
their  lives.) 


Song — O  Canada  {all  sing) 

Second  Pupil — Five  years  ago  today  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering 
on  the  horizons  of  the  world.  Hitler  was  shouting  threats  at  his  uneasy  neigh¬ 
bours  and  in  many  countries  people  were  saying  that  the  British  Empire  was 
about  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  Empire  was  unarmed  and  ill-prepared  for  war, 
for  no  one  believed  that  any  man — not  even  the  madman,  Hitler — could  be  so 
evil  as  to  plunge  the  world  into  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  world-wide  conflict. 
But  in  September,  1939,  hideous  war,  with  its  hatred  and  horror,  its  peril  and 
anguish,  came  upon  us;  and  the  people  of  the  Empire  were  set  upon  by  the 
most  powerful  and  ruthless  enemy  they  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  fight. 

Four  years  ago  today  the  British  army  was  reeling  back  to  the  beaches 
of  Dunkirk  before  the  furious  onslaught  of  a  German  army  flushed  with  victory. 
Hitler  had  conquered  Poland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
France  was  going  down  in  defeat  before  him.  The  Germans  were  boasting 
that  they  would  drive  the  British  into  the  sea,  invade  the  British  Isles,  and  add 
the  British  people  to  their  list  of  conquests. 
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England  was  in  great  danger.  The  Empire  stood  alone,  without  allies, 
almost  without  arms,  facing  a  victorious  foe.  But  the  British  people  did  not 
despair.  They  did  not  give  up.  They  did  not  talk  of  surrender.  They 
worked;  they  waited;  they  steeled  themselves  for  the  attack;  and  throughout  the 
Empire,  they  sang  this  song: 

Song — There’ll  Always  be  an  England  ( all  sing) 

There'll  always  be  an  England 
While  there's  a  country  lane; 

Wherever  there's  a  cottage  small 
Beside  a  field  of  grain, 

There'll  always  be  an  England 
While  there's  a  busy  street; 

Wherever  there's  a  turning  wheel 
A  million  marching  feet. 

Red,  white  and  blue.  What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Surely  you're  proud,  shout  it  aloud,  Britons  awake. 

The  Empire,  too,  we  can  depend  on  you, 

Freedom  remains,  these  are  the  chains,  nothing  can  break. 

There'll  always  be  an  England 
And  England  shall  be  free, 

If  England  means  as  much  to  you 
As  England  means  to  me. 

— Parker  and  Charles. 

Third  Pupil — On  every  hand  in  those  dark  days  were  heard  prophecies 
and  forebodings  that  the  end  of  the  British  Empire  was  at  hand.  "Now",  said 
our  enemies,  "the  Empire  will  fall  to  pieces.  The  Dominions  will  desert  the 
Motherland;  the  colonies  will  break  away." 

Even  in  friendly  countries  people  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "The 
British  Empire  is  finished." 

But  the  British  Empire  was  not  finished.  Mr.  Churchill  tells  us  what 
happened  in  these  words: 

Winston  Churchill  ( a  pupil) 

"All  over  the  world  friend  and  foe  alike — everyone  who  had  not  the  eye  of  faith — 
might  well  have  deemed  our  speedy  ruin  was  at  hand.  Against  the  triumphant 
might  of  Hitler,  with  the  greedy  Italian  at  his  tail,  we  stood  alone  with  resources 
so  slender  that  one  shudders  to  enumerate  them  even  now. 

Then,  surely,  was  the  moment  for  the  Empire  to  break  up,  for  each  of  its  widely 
dispersed  communities  to  seek  safety  on  the  winning  side,  for  those  who  thought 
themselves  oppressed  to  throw  off  their  yoke  and  make  better  terms  betimes  with 
the  conquering  Nazi  and  Fascist  power.  Then  was  the  time.  But  what  happened? 

It  was  proved  that  the  bonds  which  unite  us,  though  supple  and  elastic,  are  stronger 
than  the  tensest  steel.  It  was  proved  that  they  were  the  bonds  of  the  spirit  and 
not  of  the  flesh  and  thus  could  rise  superior  alike  to  the  most  tempting  allurements 
of  surrender  and  the  harshest  threats  of  doom. 

In  that  dark,  terrific,  and  also  glorious  hour  we  received  from  all  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  from  the  strongest  and  from 
the  weakest,  from  the  most  modern  and  the  most  simple,  the  assurance  that  we 
would  all  go  down  or  come  through  together." 
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Solo — Between  Midnight  and  Morning 


You  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife, 

And  trust  that  out  of  night  and  death  shall  rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life; 

Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  your  heart, 

That  God  has  given  you,  for  a  priceless  dower, 

To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your  part 
In  Freedom's  crowning  hour; 

That  you  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage  to  take — 

"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight! 

I  saw  the  morning  break!” 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman. 


Fourth  Pupil:  There  followed  three  long  years  of  gruelling  struggle, 
often  marked  by  cruel  defeat  and  bitter  disappointment.  The  Germans  added 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  to  their  conquests.  They  launched  a  treacherous 
attack  upon  Russia,  and  drove  the  Russians  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

A  third  ruthless  enemy  struck  at  us.  At  Hong  Kong,  at  Singapore,  in 
Burma  and  Malaya,  troops  of  the  Empire  went  down  to  defeat  before  the 
overwhelming  fury  of  the  treacherous  Japanese. 

In  Africa,  Germany's  most  skilful  general,  Rommel,  drove  back  the 
British  army  to  the  very  gates  of  Egypt. 

At  sea,  the  Germans  launched  a  great  and  ever-growing  attack  by 
submarine  upon  our  merchant  shipping.  That  was  our  greatest  danger. 
Many  brave  men  and  gallant  ships  were  lost.  But  the  men  of  the  merchant 
navy  carried  on.  They  braved  all  dangers.  Battered,  but  unbeaten,  they 
brought  their  ships  to  port. 


Hymn — Eternal  Father!  Strong  to  Save  ( all  sing) 

Eternal  Father!  strong  to  save 
Whose  arm  doth  bind  the  restless  wave, 

Who  bidd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 

Oh,  Trinity  of  love  and  power! 

Our  brethren  shield  in  danger's  hour; 

From  rock  and  tempest,  fire  and  foe, 

Protect  them  wheresoe'er  they  go; 

And  ever  let  there  rise  to  Thee 

Glad  hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea. 

— W.  Whiting. 
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First  Pupil — We  faced  dangers  and  disappointments  in  those  long  three 
years.  We  suffered  losses  and  defeats.  But  if  we  had  cause  for  sorrow,  we 
also  had  cause  for  joy.  Strong  allies  came  into  the  fight  with  us.  From  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  the  gallant  Russian  armies  fought  the  Nazi  hordes. 
The  mighty  United  States  of  America  came  into  the  war  at  our  side.  The 
patient  and  enduring  Chinese  were  now  our  allies  in  the  struggle  against 
Japan. 


We  had  our  victories,  too. 

The  daring  young  fighter-pilots  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  outfought  the 
proud  "Luftwaffe",  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  forced  Hitler  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  invading  England.  Of  those  brave  young  men  it  was  said: 


Churchill  (a  pupil) 

"Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few." 


Second  Pupil — Our  gallant  fleet  drove  the  German  navy  from  the  seas. 
Some  ships  they  sank.  Some  ships  escaped  and  scuttled  away  to  the  safety  of 
their  harbours.  There  they  hide,  lurking  and  skulking  under  the  shelter  of  the 
shore. 


In  Africa,  the  British  armies  tore  apart  Mussolini's  African  Empire. 
They  restored  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  to  his  people.  In  the  early  months  of 
1943,  they  chased  the  best  troops  of  the  German  army  across  the  Libyan 
desert,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  tip  of  Tunisia,  and  threw  them  out  of 
Africa  altogether. 

Third  Pupil — Through  the  stresses  and  strains  of  those  long  years,  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  stood  firmly  together.  They 
did  not  flinch.  They  did  not  weaken.  They  did  not  give  up.  They  learned  to 
help  each  other  without  thought  of  payment  or  reward.  On  every  front — on 
land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air — Australians  and  Canadians,  English  and  Indians, 
Scots  and  South  Africans,  New  Zealanders  and  Ulstermen;  volunteers  from 
Eire,  from  Newfoundland,  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Rhodesia,  from  Ceylon, 
mingled  together,  fought  the  same  battles,  manned  the  same  ships,  flew  the 
same  aircraft,  united  in  a  single  purpose. 

Fourth  Pupil — Never  before  had  the  Empire  been  stronger  or  more 
united.  In  that  unity  lies  the  secret  of  our  survival.  Gaining  that  unity  was 
our  greatest  victory.  In  that  unity  lies  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future.  One 
year  ago  today,  because  of  that  unity,  the  tide  had  turned. 

Recitation — (A  pupil  may  recite  ONE  of  the  following  poems) 

A  Reckoning 

Ye  who  would  reckon  with  England — 

Ye  who  would  sweep  the  seas 
Of  the  flag  that  Rodney  nailed  aloft 
And  Nelson  flung  to  the  breeze — 

Count  well  your  ships  and  your  men, 

Count  well  your  horse  and  your  guns, 

For  they  who  reckon  with  England 
Must  reckon  with  England's  sons. 
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Ye  who  would  challenge  England — 

Ye  who  would  break  the  might 
Of  ihe  little  isle  in  the  foggy  sea 
And  the  lion-heart  in  the  fight — 

Count  well  your  horse  and  your  swords, 

Weigh  well  your  valour  and  guns, 

For  they  who  ride  against  England 
Must  sabre  her  million  sons. 

Ye  who  would  roll  to  warfare 

Your  hordes  of  peasants  and  slaves, 

To  crush  the  pride  of  an  empire 
And  sink  her  fame  in  the  waves — 

Test  well  your  blood  and  your  mettle, 

Count  well  your  troops  and  your  guns, 

For  they  who  battle  with  England 
Must  war  with  a  Mother's  sons. 

— Theodore  Roberts. 


London  Calling 

"London  is  calling."  When  London  calls, 

On  the  waiting  world  a  silence  falls; 

From  Bering  Sea  to  Magellan  Strait, 

From  Tokyo,  west  to  the  Golden  Gate, 

White  man,  black  man,  yellow  man,  brown, 

Sit  listening  in  to  London  Town. 

They  may  love  that  voice,  they  may  fear  or  hate, 

But  they  know  her  words  are  the  words  of  fate. 

From  tawny  veldt  and  from  lonely  bush, 

From  snow-swept  wastes  where  the  dog  teams  mush, 

From  palm-fringed  island  and  sun-baked  town, 

And  north  where  the  dark  Himalayas  frown, 

From  Southern  Cross  to  Arctic  skies, 

Wherever  the  flag  of  Empire  flies, 

With  a  muffled  roar  like  a  distant  drum, 

They  answer  London,  "We  will  come!" 

— David  B.  Cunningham. 

Story  Teller  ( a  pupil) — One  year  ago  today,  even  while  we  were  hold¬ 
ing  our  Empire  Day  programme,  there  were  stealing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  creeping  along  the  North  African  coast  numberless  strange-looking  ships. 
By  night  they  moved  towards  their  unnamed  destination.  By  day  they  hid  in 
little  inlets  along  the  coast  and  in  the  mouths  of  little  rivers.  These  were  the 
Landing  Craft  carrying  men  and  tanks  and  trucks  and  mobile  guns — Landing 
Craft  (Personnel),  Landing  Craft  (Vehicles),  Landing  Craft  (Tanks)  —  all 
moving  towards  one  appointed  spot. 

In  the  harbours  of  Africa  were  assembling,  day  after  day,  convoys  of 
merchant  ships — big  transports  and  little  transports,  tankers  and  trawlers, 
tramps  and  barges — all  coming  together  to  strike  a  blow  that  the  world 
expected,  though  none  knew  where  it  would  fall. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  sun  came  up  and  revealed  the  greatest  armada 
of  invasion  the  world  had  ever  seen,  pouring  its  troops,  and  tanks,  and  trucks, 
and  guns,  and  supplies  of  every  sort,  on  to  the  beaches  of  Sicily.  Guarding 
these  transports,  bombarding  enemy  positions  with  their  great  guns,  were 
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warships  of  the  combined  British,  Canadian,  and  American  navies.  Great 
battleships  and  battle-cruisers,  light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  mine-sweepers 
and  torpedo  boats,  fought  off  the  Italian  navy  and  the  German  Undersea 
Boats. 

Over  the  beaches  and  over  the  ships  was  a  veritable  umbrella  of 
fighters  and  bombers  from  the  air  forces  of  Britain,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  hordes  of  dive  bombers  and  torpedo-carrying 
planes  swarmed  down  upon  our  ships.  From  the  decks  of  five  great  aircraft 
carriers,  the  fighter-pilots  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  rose  to  the  attack  in  their  Wildcats 
arid  Seafires.  Time  after  time  the  enemy  planes  were  driven  off.  Time  after 
time  they  returned  to  the  attack. 

Over  their  radio  telephones  the  airmen  talked  to  each  other  and  scraps 
of  conversation  like  this  were  heard — 

Radio  Voice  1 — 

"Flight  of  Heinkels  coming  in.  They're  high.  They're  high.  We'll  take  them." 

Radio  Voice  2 — 

"Look  at  the  battleships!  I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  battle  wagons  in  the 
world!" 

Radio  Voice  3 — 

"I  never  saw  so  many  aircraft  in  my  life.  Where  did  we  get  them  all?" 

Radio  Voice  4 — 

"I  say  old  chappy,  there's  a  Jerry  on  your  tail." 

Radio  Voice  5 — 

"Quite  so,  old  man.  Quite  so.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Radio  Voice  6 — 

"Those  fellows  down  there  on  that  beach  are  Canadians.  Some  of  the  boys  from 
home  down  there." 

Radio  Voice  7 — 

"Stukas  coming!  Coming  out  of  the  sun!  Stukas!  Go  in  Wildcats!  Take  them, 
Wildcats!" 

Story  Teller — And  the  Wildcats  went  in. 

Song — The  Navy’s  Here  {pupils  sing) 

Drake  went  West  into  the  blue, 

Proud  to  sail  for  freedom  and  for  glory, 

Then  the  rest  followed  him,  too, 

Names  that  make  a  part  of  England's  story. 

Drake,  Nelson,  Beatty,  Fisher,  what  a  grand  array, 

Still  the  old  tradition  lives  to-day. 

The  Navy's  Here!  here  come  the  boys  in  blue 
Born  to  the  seven  seas,  from  China  to  Peru. 

The  Navy's  Here!  England  expects  they  say. 

True  to  the  Nelson  touch,  his  watchword  lives  to-day. 

Who  dares  to  threaten  Freedom  shall  learn  it's  wrong  and  why, 

For  on  behalf  of  Freedom  here's  the  Navy's  stern  reply. 

The  Navy's  Here!  here  come  the  boys  in  blue, 

Sail  on  to  victory.  "The  Navy!"  Here's  to  you! 
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Story  Teller — A  landing  was  made  on  Sicily,  and  the  island  was 
invaded  and  taken  by  troops  of  the  Empire  and  their  American  allies.  Then, 
Italy  was  invaded.  The  Italians  gave  up  and  surrendered  their  fleet.  Then 
the  allies  moved  on  up  the  Italian  boot. 

On  a  darkened  road  in  Italy  a  company  of  Canadians  are  moving  up 
towards  the  front.  At  the  crossroads  they  are  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
convoy  of  lorries.  They  will  ride  for  an  hour  or  two  and  get  down  not  far  from 
the  German  strongpoint,  which  they  will  attack  at  dawn.  While  they  wait  for 
their  transports  they  relax  on  the  roadside  and  sing: 

Song — (A  group  of  pupils  sing)  “You’ll  Get  Used  to  It’’ 

You'll  get  used  to  it,  you'll  get  used  to  it 
The  Army!  Bless  the  Army! 

Oh,  you'll  get  used  to  it. 

When  they  train  you  for  the  strife,  say  good-bye  to  civil  life 

You  do  your  drill  and  eat  your  stew  and  when  the  sergeant  roars  at  you 

It's  wonderful!  It's  marvellous! 

You'll  get  to  love  the  sergeant  more  and  more 
You  gotta  get  used  to  it,  and  when  you're  used  to  it 
Write  your  mother  how  you  love  this  lovely  war. 

— Victor  Gordon. 

Story  Teller — At  dawn  the  attack  begins.  A  soldier  tells  about  it. 
This  is  what  he  says. 

Soldier  (a  pupil  reads) — "It  was  my  first  battle  experience.  The 
Germans  pounded  us  with  mortars.  Shells  burst  around  us  too  thick  for 
comfort.  I  tried  to  look  bored  to  make  the  others  think  this  had  happened  to 
me  often  before.  They  were  smarter  than  I  was  and  searched  the  ground  for 
possible  cover.  I  followed  their  example.  Our  mortars  opened  up.  I  felt 
better  when  I  got  my  machine  gun  into  action.  I  could  see  the  Indian  troops 
on  our  left  coming  up.  A  Highland  unit  and  some  New  Zealanders  closed  in 
on  the  Germans  from  the  right.  Then  we  all  went  in  with  the  bayonet.  In 
half  an  hour  it  was  all  over.” 


Song — The  British  Grenadiers  ( all  sing) 

Some  talk  of  Alexander 
And  some  of  Hercules, 

Of  Hector  and  Lysander, 

And  such  great  names  as  these, 

But  of  all  the  world's  brave  heroes 
There's  none  that  can  compare, 

With  a  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 
To  the  British  Grenadiers. 

Whene'er  we  are  commanded 
To  storm  the  palisades 
Our  leaders  march  with  fuses, 

And  we  with  hand  grenades; 

We  throw  them  from  the  glacis, 

About  the  enemies'  ears, 

Sing  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 
The  British  Grenadiers. 
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Story  Teller — Meanwhile,  week  alter  week,  night  alter  night,  great 
lleets  ol  heavy  bombers,  Irom  their  bases  in  the  British  Isles  carried  the 
war  to  Hitler's  Europe.  Lancasters,  Halilaxes,  Wellingtons  and  Stirlings 
dropped  their  tons  ol  block-busters  and  lire-bombs  on  the  war  lactories  ol  the 
enemy,  surely  and  steadily  sapping  his  power. 

The  planes  were  manned  by  airmen  Irom  all  parts  ol  the  Empire.  Some 
crews  were  Irom  the  British  Isles;  some  were  all-Canadian.  On  many  a 
plane  the  pilot  was  Irom  Australia,  or  South  Alrica;  the  navigator  Irom  Canada; 
the  waist-gunner  Irom  London;  the  engineer  Irom  Scotland;  the  tail  gunner 
Irom  Bermuda,  or  Northern  Ireland  or  Trinidad.  Whatever  the  composition  ol 
the  crews,  they  lollowed  a  single  plan  and  worked  together  as  one  great  team. 

Night  alter  night  they  llew  Irom  England  to  drop  their  loads  ol  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  Ruhr,  on  Hamburg,  on  Berlin  and  Franklort  and  Hanover.  They 
braved  the  "llak",  the  searchlights,  the  llares,  and  night-lighters  that  the 
enemy  sent  against  them.  They  braved  the  hazards  ol  the  weather — storm 
and  sleet  icing  the  wings,  piercing  cold,  and  darkness. 

Night  alter  night  in  the  quiet  ol  their  darkened  homes,  the  English  people 
listened  to  the  roar  ol  the  great  engines  passing  overhead,  and  whispered, 
"Hitler  will  get  it  to-night". 


Recitation — (a  pupil) 

Lie  in  the  Dark  and  Listen 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

It's  clear  tonight,  so  they're  flying  high, 
Hundreds  of  them,  thousands  perhaps, 
Riding  the  icy,  moonlit  sky, 

Men,  machinery,  bombs,  and  maps, 
Altimeters  and  guns  and  charts, 

Coffee,  sandwiches,  fleece-lined  boots, 
Bones  and  muscles  and  minds  and  hearts, 
English  saplings  with  English  roots 
Deep  in  the  earth  they've  left  below. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  let  them  go; 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 


Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

They're  going  over  in  waves  and  waves 
High  above  villages,  hills  and  streams 
Country  churches  and  little  graves 
And  little  citizens'  worried  dreams; 

Very  soon  they'll  have  reached  the  sea 
And  far  below  them  will  lie  the  bays 
And  cliffs  and  sands  where  they  used  to  be 
Taken  for  summer  holidays. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  let  them  go; 

Theirs  is  a  world  we'll  never  know. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

— Noel  Coward. 
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Story  Teller — All  through  the  year  that  has  passed,  while  Italy  was 
being  invaded,  and  the  Royal  Air  Force  was  carrying  death  and  destruction 
to  the  Reich,  the  men  of  the  merchant  fleet,  guarded  and  protected  by  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  navies  of  the  Dominions,  continued  to  bring  their  ships  to  harbour, 
laden  with  food  and  arms  and  munitions  that  the  fight  might  go  on. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  October,  1943,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  rose  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  tell  the  people  how  the  war  against  Germany  was 
going.  He  reported  that  the  fight  against  the  submarines  was  going  well; 
but  he  warned  that  the  submarine  had  not  been  driven  from  the  sea  and  that 
packs  of  German  subs  would  strike  again  and  again  at  our  merchant  ships  as 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


Churchill — (a  pupil) 

"Indeed,  at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  battle  raging  in  the  North  Atlantic  where 
strong  U-boat  forces  have  attacked  one  of  our  convoys." 

Story  Teller — The  convoy  that  Mr.  Churchill  referred  to  consisted 
of  sixty-four  Allied  ships.  There  were  ships  from  British  ports,  ships  from 
Canada,  and  ships  belonging  to  the  Allied  nations — the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Norway.  On  board  these  merchant  ships  were  sailors  from 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Guarding  the  convoy  were  corvettes  and 
destroyers  of  the  British  and  Canadian  navies. 

The  battle  began  at  midnight  on  Sunday.  For  twenty  hours  the  fight 
went  on.  So  well  were  the  ships  guarded  that  during  that  time  the  sub¬ 
marines  were  fended  off.  No  ship  was  lost,  but  one  escort  vessel  used  up  all  its 
depth  charges. 

A  sailor  on  one  of  the  merchant  ships  tells  the  story  of  what  happened. 

Sailor  (a  pupil) — On  Monday  night  I  was  standing  in  the  port  bridge 
gun  nest.  For  an  hour  I  watched  a  surface  battle  going  on  between  a  destroyer 
and  a  submarine.  Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  flash  as  though  a  tub  of  molten 
metal  had  been  upset.  Sparks  and  flames  shot  into  the  air,  flared  for  a 
moment  and  died.  When  my  eyes  got  used  again  to  the  dark  I  saw  that  the 
destroyer  was  gone.  About  midnight  the  leading  ship  of  the  next  column  was 
torpedoed  and  ten  minutes  later  the  ship  astern  of  her  was  hit.  Towards 
morning  a  third  ship  got  it  and  went  down  with  all  hands. 

The  British  and  Canadian  destroyers  worked  together  like  a  team 
fending  off  the  submarines  and  making  them  keep  their  distance,  but  again 
the  next  night  a  Norwegian  ship  was  hit  by  two  torpedoes.  She  didn't  sink  at 
once  and  a  few  hours  later  we  picked  up  a  message — 


Radio  Voice  (a  pupil) — 

"Abandoning  ship  with  all  hands  able." 

Story  Teller — For  six  days  the  fight  against  the  submarine  packs  went 
on.  And  of  those  long  six  days  no  hour  passed  without  the  roar  of  exploding 
depth  charges  as  the  group  of  escort  vessels  sought  out  their  lurking  foes.  Six 
submarines  are  known  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  last  one  fell  prey  to  an 
aircraft  which  came  out  to  give  the  destroyers  a  hand.  An  officer  on  the  bridge 
of  the  destroyer  reports  the  account  of  that  battle  as  he  heard  it  over  the  radio¬ 
telephone  and  it  went  something  like  this — 
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Radio  Voice  (a  pupil)  — 

"Apple  calling  Charlie.  Apple  calling  Charlie.  Sub  on  surface.  Bearing  70 
degrees.  Distance  seven  miles.  Am  going  in  to  attack.  Stand  by." 

Story  Teller — There  was  a  break  for  a  moment  or  two  filled  in  by  sounds 
of  cannon  fire  and  again  he  heard — 


Radio  Voice — 

"Come  in  Navy.  Come  in  Navy.  We've  got  him.  We've  got  him.  Over." 

Story  Teller — An  hour  later  the  commodore's  radio  reported: 


Radio  Voice  (a  pupil) — 

"Submarine  destroyed!  No  survivors!" 


Song — Rule  Britannia  ( pupils  sing) — 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heav'n's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter,  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sang  this  strain: 

Rule,  Britannia!  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 

Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

Rule,  Britannia!  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves, 

Pupil — Throughout  the  British  Empire  are  men  of  many  races,  many 
creeds,  speaking  many  languages.  These  men  are  our  brothers.  They  are 
united  with  us. 

Two  million  Indians  have  joined  the  forces  of  the  King-Emperor.  These 
men  are  not  conscripts.  They  are  not  forced  to  fight.  They  are  volunteers, 
every  man.  They  fight  at  our  side  because  they  believe  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause. 


On  the  little  island  of  Malta  lives  an  ancient  people.  They  are  few  in 
number.  They  speak  a  tongue  that  sounds  strange  in  our  ears.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  they  have  been  British  subjects,  by  their  own  choice.  No 
subjects  of  the  king  are  more  devoted  to  the  flag  that  flies  above  their  heads. 
In  three  years  of  war  they  heard  the  air-raid  sirens  wail  three  thousand 
dismal  warnings;  but  the  fiercest  air-raids  failed  to  shake  them.  They  are 
our  brothers  and  we  owe  them  a  great  debt;  for  the  Union  lack  still  flies  over 
Malta. 

(At  this  point  a  large  Union  Jack  may  be  broken  out  at  the  front 

of  the  classroom  or  auditorium.) 

The  Union  lack,  our  Empire  flag,  stands  for  Justice  and  Freedom  for 
all  who  live  beneath  its  folds;  and  for  honest-dealing  with  all  who  dwell  upon 
the  earth. 
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Oh,  cherish  it,  my  children,  for  'tis  yours  by  right  of  birth. 
Your  fathers  fought,  your  fathers  died,  to  rear  it  to  the  sky; 
And  we,  like  them,  will  never  yield,  but  keep  it  flying  high. 


'Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag — across  the  ocean  wide 
Our  kinsmen  look  upon  it  with  a  thrill  of  love  and  pride; 

It  speaks  to  them  in  distant  lands,  wherever  they  may  roam, 

Of  honour,  faith,  and  freedom  bright;  of  country,  King  and  home. 


'Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag;  dark  millions  own  its  sway, 

And  know  that  'neath  its  ample  folds  their  night  is  turned  to  day. 
With  us  they  join  in  heartfelt  prayer,  ascending  to  the  sky 
That  God  will  bless  the  dear  old  flag,  and  keep  it  flying  high. 


Pupil — The  great  Empire  of  India,  the  far-flung  colonies,  our  kith  and 
kin  in  the  sister  Dominions  and  in  the  Motherland,  have  stood  together  in  these 
days  of  trial  as  members  of  one  great  family. 

We  have  learned  that  to  be  free,  men  must  be  strong;  to  be  strong  they 
must  be  united.  When  this  war  is  over  we  shall  stand  together  still,  that 
Justice  may  not  perish  nor  Freedom  depart  from  the  earth. 

Our  King  has  pointed  the  way  for  us  in  these  words: 

King  George  VI — ( a  pupil) 


"I  think  of  you,  my  peoples,  as  one  great  family,  for  that  is  how  we  are  learning  to 
live.  We  all  belong  to  each  other.  We  all  need  each  other.  It  is  in  serving  each 
other  and  in  sacrificing  for  our  common  good  that  we  are  finding  our  true  life.  In 
that  spirit  we  shall  win  the  war,  and  in  that  same  spirit  we  shall  win  for  the  world 
after  the  war  a  true  and  lasting  peace." 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THIS  PROGRAMME 

This  programme  has  been  arranged  so  that  as  many  pupils  as  possible 
may  take  part.  It  may  be  altered  if  the  teacher  so  desires. 

Various  pupils  should  be  chosen  to  read  the  narrative,  and  to  read  or 
recite  quotations,  as  indicated  in  the  text. 

The  verse  recitations  may  be  assigned  to  still  other  pupils. 

The  Story  Tellers  and  the  pupils  who  are  reciting  the  verse  selections 
should  stand  before  the  audience;  the  other  pupils  taking  part  may  read  or 
recite  their  parts  from  their  places  in  the  audiencfe.  Pupils  taking  the  parts 
of  the  "Radio  Voices"  may  be  concealed  behind  curtains  if  that  is  convenient. 

The  pupils  taking  part  should  practise  carefully,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher,  the  parts  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  order  that  they  may 
render  their  parts  intelligibly  and  with  expression. 

Those  taking  part  should  be  trained  so  that  they  can  begin  to  speak 
their  parts  without  having  to  be  called  upon  by  the  chairman  or  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  teacher  may  indicate  to  each  pupil  by  a  nod  or  quiet 
gesture,  when  he  is  to  commence. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  general  public  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  Empire 
Day  Exercises. 
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God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  save  the  King; 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us; 

God  save  the  King. 


Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store, 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 
Long  may  he  reign! 

May  he  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause, 

To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  save  the  King! 


